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NOTES & QUOTES... 


Letter To The Editor 


Dear Miss Hansen: 


Although I am not a member of 
CUPA (am not, in fact, in any way 
connected with persornel work), I 
will be on the prograrn of your an- 
nual meeting this year, and, more 
importantly, I do read your 
Journal as one means of keeping 
abreast of developments in univer- 
sity personnel matters. 

May I, in spite of, rather than 
because of the above, register a 
mild protest about an article that 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
Journal (Harry J. Parker, ‘“Aca- 
demic Respectability for Personnel 
Administration,” Journal, Vol. 10, 
No. 2, p. 22). In this article, Mr. 
Harry Parker of Northwestern 
uses rather harsh language in 
criticising an earlier article by Mr. 
Paul J. Jenkins with respect to the 
development of criteria for univer- 
sity personnel directors. To re- 
fresh your memory, Mr. Jenkins 
called, in general, for an increase 
in professional standards for per- 
sonnel directors but warned 
against falling into the usual trap 
of doing this by requiring specific 
academic degrees and set experi- 
ence qualifications. It is, I believe, 
Jenkins’ view that knowledge and 
training in the various fields of 

ersonnel work (such as testing, 
interviewing, evaluating, counsel- 
ing, and the like) are more im- 
portant than requirements calling 
for a Ph.D. and “x” years experi- 
ence (or internship if you desire). 
I think most persons connected 
with a university are much aware 
that while the Ph.D. demonstrates 
something, it does not necessarily 
demonstrate competence. 
Mr. Parker criticises the 
Jenkins’ article as “a deleterious 
view.” 


I must admit to some 
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difficulty in defining this adjective 
“deleterious” as used here. I can- 
not see Jenkins’ views as being 
noxious, harmful, bad, or perni- 
cious. That those views differ 
from Parker’s, in part, is true but - 
this is seldom the standard used in 
evaluating and classifying a thesis. 
In point of fact, the only basic 
difference between Jenkins and 
Parker is that the latter appears to 
suggest that all university person- 
nel officers should hold the Ph.D. 
while the former suggests that 
knowledge in certain areas is more 
important than the mere holding 
of a union card. 

Parker, in referring to Jenkins’ 
statement about areas of compe- 
tence, makes the following biting 
comment: ‘What Jenkins defines 
as ‘familiar’ is anybody’s guess.” 
This appears to me to be a trifle 


unfair. The broad nature of 
Jenkins’ article and the space 
limitations of your _ periodical 


(Continued on Page iii) 
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obviated any extensive elaboration 
on this point. I would submit that 
the “areas” that Jenkins spoke of 
might well include the same areas 
that Parker himself lists on page 
23 (surely Mr. Parker would not 
hold that “personnel administra- 
tion” excludes such subjects as 
personality theory, psychological 
testing, interviewing, and _ the 
like). 

As to Parker’s principal sug- 
gestion, e. g., that all university 
ayy directors possess the 

h.D. in order to get that prestige 
that would permit rapport with the 
rest of the university community, 
I find this most annoying. The 
development of such hard fast re- 
quirements as these is the very 
reason that personnel people are 
frequently attacked as getting so 
involved with their blanks, forms, 
and specifications, that they lose 
sight of their real job which is to 
get the best man for the job. To 
forestall any flanking attack I 
should say that I hold this same 
view with respect to the require- 
ment that all university teachers 
hold the Ph.D. We lose some 
awfully good men this way. 

On a very personal note, I think 
I can speak for our faculty when 
I say that Mr. Jenkins’ “rapproch- 
ment” with our staff could not be 
any better if he were to be ad- 
dressed as “Dr.” instead of “Mr.” 


Frank K. Gibson, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Political Science 
University of Virginia 


Can You Sleep On 
A Windy Night? 


Farmer White (the story goes) 
set out to a country “hiring fair,” 
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to hire a new man. As he walked 
about, he saw an awkward, gawky 


_ young man and stopped. 


“Young fellow,” said Farmer 
White, “what is your name?” 

“John, sir.” 

“Are you looking for a farm 
job?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Do you know anything about 
farming?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What do you knew?” 

“If you please, sir, I know how 
to sleep on a windy night.” 

“You what?” 

“T know how to sleep on a windy 
night, sir.” 

“Well, that’s no great recommen- 
dation,” snorted Farmer White. 
“Most of my men can do that only 
too well now!” 

Farmer White walked away and 
looked further ; but he was not able 
to find anyone else. Then he met 
John again. He asked John the 
same questions, -received the same 
answers. There was something in 
the boy’s eyes that Farmer White 
liked, and after a while he said, 
“Well, John, you are certainly a 
curious type of fellow; but come 
along to my farm and we'll see 
what you can do.” 

John worked for several weeks, 
not much noticed—and_ that 
isn’t a bad sign, either. When 
anything is working well, it isn’t 
much noticed. 

And then one night the wind 
woke up. It gathered itself in 
great gusts on the hills, and sent 
the clouds scurrying across the 
sky,and roared through the forest, 
and hammered against buildings, 
and tore at haystacks, and howled 
down chimneys. When Farmer 
White heard it, he sat straight up 
in bed. He knew that wind. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Primer On Position Classification 
And Pay Administration 


DONALD E. DICKASON 


What is proposed here is a primer on position 


classification and evaluation. 


It is not written for 


the skilled technician. Rather, it is prepared for 
the smaller college, which has a need for improve- 
ment in relating its pay administration program to 
a sound position classification plan. 


There is nothing particularly 
mysterious about the steps to be 
taken in establishing classification 
and pay programs, but, particu- 
larly, for the smaller educational 
institutions, they may seem a bit 
baffling. 

First of all, there is need for a 
consistent position classification 
plan. This is the fundamental ele- 
ment of any satisfactory pay pro- 
gram. Without it, there will be 
inevitable grievances, whether ex- 

ressed or unexpressed, as to the 
internal fairness of the institution 
in this matter. There is, further, 
a strong possibility that funds used 
for personal services are, if not 
actually wasted, certainly used 
inefficiently. 

A second step, after the classifi- 
cation plan is developed, is to 
evaluate this plan in terms of 
several elements involved, and to 
set a pay schedule thereafter which 


Mr. Dickason is Director of Nonacademic 
Personnel at the University of Illinois and 
Director of the University Civil Service 
System of Illinois. The number of questions 
and discussions at CUPA Conferences, and 
of inquiries received on the subject of 
classification, particularly as it relates to 
pay administration, indicate a need for better 
understanding of this phase of personnel 
administration. 


is consistent with these elements. 

Before such an evaluation is 
useful, however, it is necessary to 
provide a series of statements 
which define the typical require- 
ments of a position or group of 
positions having common factors 
of job content, training, experi- 
ence, and personal attributes re- 
quired to perform the duties of the 
position. Such a definition, called 
a class specification, usually in- 
cludes a series of statements made 
under several more or _ less 
standard headings: “Function of 
Job,” “Characteristic Duties and 
Responsibilities,” “Supervision Re- 
ceived and Given,” “Minimum 
Acceptable Qualifications,” ‘“Ad- 
ditional Desirable Qualifications”. 
For example, let us look at a class 
specification for a low-level clerical 
position. ‘(See page 2.) 

The “Function of Job” defines 
the area of work involved in the 
class, as well as the level at which 
it is performed. In the example, 
the class described is in the 
clerical area, and the duties are 
performed under direct super- 
vision. (In the University Civil 
Service System of Illinois, class 
specifications provide for three 
levels of work performance by 
de*--ing freedom of action through 
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10. 
il. 
12. 


Supervision Received and Given 


Oral and written instructions received from designated supervisor. 
Employees in this class have no supervisory duties. 


Function of Job 
Under direct supervision, to perform routine tasks requiring a knowl- 
edge of clerical work. 


Characteristic Duties and Responsibilities 


Minimum: Acceptable Qualifications 
1. Clerical ability 

2. High school graduation 
Additional Desirable Qualifications 


1. Business training 
2. Clerical experience 
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CLERK I 


Open, seal, and mail correspondence 

File materials as directed 

Paste labels 

Wrap packages 

Answer telephones 

Perform messenger service 

Do sorting, checking, calculations, and posting 
Answer routine inquiries 

Record grades and other data 

Operate duplicating machines and office machines as required 
Assemble duplicated materials 

Perform related duties as required 


1. | 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8. 
| 
| 
| 
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A PRIMER ON PAY CLASSIFICATION AND PAY ADMINISTRATION 


the words, “direct supervision,” 
“general supervision,” and “ad- 
ministrative supervision”. 


The list of characteristic duties 
and responsibilities is not intended 
to include all the duties of any 
single position; likewise, all of the 
duties and responsibilities listed 
will probably not be found in any 
single job assigned to this class. 
They ‘are .just as 
characteristic. In order to provide 
for such variance, note that item 
12 in the listing in the example 
states, “Perform related duties as 
required”. 

Since the amount of supervision 
received, as well as the supervisory 
responsibilities required, are of 
great importance to proper classi- 


fication and corresponding pay,. 


you will note separate provision 
for these factors in the class speci- 


fication. The Clerk I works under. 


close supervision and supervises no 
other employees. 


Qualifications are generally di- 
vided into two groupings — those 
which are considered to be the 
absolute minimum required for the 
job to be performed, and those 
which would: bé desirable if ap- 
plicants possessed them. Qualifi- 
cations may well include knowl- 
edges, abilities and/or _ skills, 
physical characteristics, personal 
attributes (beware of this one, 
though), education, and experience 
required. A good “rule of thumb” 
here is to review objectively the 
qualifications listed from the view- 
point of being identifiable in the 
work performance of an employee 
during at least his first year of 
service. 


The qualifications indicated for 
the Clerk I are obviously at a 
minimum level of responsibility, 
and therefore positions so-classi- 
fied should be paid at a rate which 


stated — 


is in the lower level of any clerical 
salary scale. 

Such class specifications as the 
example for Clerk I are normally 
intended to include a number of 
separate positions, all of which 
have sufficient common factors to 
call for essentially the same mini- 
mum qualifications, the same level 
of performance, and hence the 
same salary range.! 

Then let us look at the class 
specifications for Clerk-Stenogra- 
er II and for a _ stenographic 

ecretary. (See pages 4 and 6.) 
A comparison of these specifica- 
tions with each other, and of both 
of them with the Clerk I, will indi- 
cate rather quickly a difference in 
abilities, skills, and supervisory 
“know-how” required. Such a 
series of class _ specifications, 
whether clerical or in any other 
work area, when compiled and 
adhered to in the classification of 
new positions, or in the reclassifi- 
cation of existing positions, are 
the end product of a program of 


position analysis and are the basis 


for continuing classification and 
pay actions. 


Suggested Steps 


For a typical small- or medium- 
sized institution, the following 
steps are suggested for beginning 
such programs: 

1. Each person, currently em- 


ployed, should be asked to complete 


a questionnaire, which would ade- 
quately describe the duties per- 
formed on his job. The question- 
naire should be constructed in such 
a. manner as to provide concrete 
information regarding the level of 
responsibility the employee may 
have for the work to be per- 
1. It is sometimes, of course, necessary to develop 

a class specification which describes a single 


position, if it is the only one of its type in the 
institution ; for example, a title such as Auditor. 


| 
| 
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CLERK-STENOGRAPHER II 


Function of Job 


Under direct supervision, but with some independence, to perform 
clerical, typing, and stenographic duties. 


Characteristic Duties and Responsibilities 


1. Take and transribe dictation 
2. Do typing of notes, manuscripts, records, requisitions, vouchers, 
reports and letters 
3. Transcribe from dictating machines 
4. Do typing of materials and do cutting of stencils which sometimes 
involve technical text, tabulations, or foreign languages 
5. Compile data and minor statistics 
6. Sort, classify, index, insert, and withdraw file letters, records, 
requisitions, invoices, and subject-matter materials 
7. Operate office and/or duplicating machines as required 
9. Receive callers 
10. Give out information as directed 
11. Perform related duties as assigned 


Supervisior Received and Given 

Oral and written instructions received from designated supervisor. 
Employees in this class have no supervisory duties. 

Minimum Acceptable Qualifications 


1. Clerical ability 

2. Ability to avpe at the rate of 45 net words per minute 

3. Ability to take dictation at a speed of 80 net words per minute 
4. High school graduation ; 


Additional Desirable Qualifications 


1. Business training 
2. One year of clerical experience 


| 
| 
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formed. For example, one of the 
clichés found on statements of 
duties for clerical positions is 
often, “I prepare reports.” This 
could mean many things to many 
people; that is, does the employee 
actually compile data and prepare 
the final draft of the report, or 
does she type the report, or does 
she perform activities including 
both of these functions with vary- 
ing levels of. responsibility for 
either or both of them? 

This statement of duties may be 
called a job description. Typical 
questions included in such a job- 
analysis questionnaire might relate 
to: 

Location of position 

Duties, listed in order of impor- 
tance, with approximate per- 
centage of time devoted to 
each 

Skills required 

Which duties are performed 
-under close supervision, and 
which are. performed with 
considerable freedom 

Receptionist duties 

Types of information given out, 
and to whom 

Number of employees  super- 

“vised, and degree of super- 
vision given 

Kinds of decisions made without 
reference to higher authority ; 
kinds of decisions reviewed by 
others 

Responsibility for flow of work, 
selection of employees for par- 
ticular assignments, determi- 
nation of the priority of duties 
to be performed, techniques of 
doing work, coordination of 
work program, quantity of 
work completed, promptness 
with which work is completed, 
quality of work completed, 
hiring of subordinate em- 
ployees, training of subordi- 
nates, discipline of subordi- 


nates, control over expendi- 
tures, processing of depart- 
mental payrolls, approval of 
payrolls 
Members of the academic and/or 
nonacademic staffs who are in 
administrative supervisory posi- 
tions are generally asked to indi- 
cate the knowledges, abilities and 
skills, and education and experi- 
ence qualifications which are neces- 
sary for the positions under their 
supervision, as they see them. 
It is also a good idea to ask this 
supervisor to comment on the em- 
ployee’s statement in order to 
guard against job descriptions 
which reflect either too much or 
per little ego about the employee’s 
job. 

2. Let us assume now that you 
have received from all employees 
the requested information and are 
preparing to establish position 
classes. You are looking, at this 
point, for jobs with sufficient 
similarity to justify their inclusion 
in a single class. It is best to first 
sort the job description statements 
by job families, such as clerical, 
custodial, food service, building 
and grounds operations, account- 
ing, technical, and the like. 

3. Next, sort each family group- 
ing into sub-divisions (levels of 
work performance) which seem to 
you, from the standpoint of com- 
mon sense and judgment, to have 
common factors. Obviously, you 
would not place in the same group 
the beginning level clerk, the ste- 
nographer, and secretary (as de- 
scribed above), since there is a 
clearly defined difference in skill 
requirements and responsibilities 
involved. You would, however, 
sort into one sub-grouping, for 
example, all those stenographic 
positions in the various parts of 
the institution which indicate 


| 
| 
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SECRETARY 


Function of Job 


| 
| 


Under general supervision, to be responsible for secretarial functions, 
in connection with the operation of an administrative or academic unit, 
exercising original judgment, discrimination, and independent thought. 


Characteristic Duties and Responsibilities 


s. Be. responsible for the operation of an office and supervision of office 
sta 

2. Develop and initiate office forms and procedures 

3. Assist superior in making decisions on personnel problems 

4. Perform minor research or statistical work as assigned 

5. Collect data and prepare rough drafts of reports 

6 

7 

8 


. Take and transcribe difficult and complex dictation 
. Prepare correspondence, and sign superior’s name to same, as well 
as on forms, requisitions, vouchers and similar papers 
. Assist in budget preparation 
9. Keep departmental budget ‘accounts 
10. Give out authoritative information 
11. Relieve immediate superior in handling many personal contacts 
12. Schedule and arrange pi and conferences for superior 
13. Be responsible for the safety, repair, maintenance, and inventory of 
departmental equipment, and for the safety and security of depart- 
mental records, cash, and valuable documents 
14. Perform related duties as assigned 


Supervision Received and Given 


Oral and written instructions received from designated administrator 
or administrators or academic staff member or members. Employees 
in this class may supervise a clerical staff of lower rank. 


Minimum Acceptable Qualifications 


. Clerical ability 

. Supervisory and administrative ability 

. Ability to type at the rate of 50 net words per minute 

. Ability to take dictation at the rate of 80 net words per minute 
. High school graduation 

. Three years of office and secretarial experience 


Additional Desirable Qualifications 


1. University or college graduation 
2. Required office and secretarial experience gained in a university or 


college 


| 
| 
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essentially a reasonable number of 


the same duties, and which would. 


require a common pattern of quali- 
fications for employment. You 
would also separate positions 
which are simply. clerical] in nature 
from those which require skill in 
typewriting,. both of these from 
positions. which require both. type- 
writing and shorthand skill, and 
from all of these positions which, 
in addition to clerical knowledges 
and stenographic skills, call for a 


level of responsibility. and. profes-. 


sional development and maturity 
usually associated with the Secre- 
tary. 

You would follow the same pro- 
cedure in handling all other job 
families, and would haye a number 
of separate piles of job specifica- 
tions, each one of which appears to 
have common elements with the 
others in the same pile. 


4. You then take each pile and 
review it on a more detailed basis. 
What are the present salaries 
being paid to the employees in- 
cluded in the grouping? Do they 
represent a reasonably fair and 
consistent pattern, or are some 
paid far above others? If so, 
why? Sometimes you will find 
that you have missed a point on 
the first round, and that you need 
to do a little reshuffling of the 
piles. Eventually, however, you 
should wind up with groups of 
positions, each of which would lend 
themselves to the establishment of 
one class. 


5. Your next step is to prepare 
a draft of the tt class 
specification — the document 
shown in the earlier..examples. for 


Clerk. I,. Clerk-Stenographer II, 


and Secretary. - Here, again, the 
use of a simple form may help you 
in establishing the specification. 
(Please see pages 8 and 9.) 


Check For Pay Consistency 


At this point, then, you should 
have, at least on a tentative basis, 
a classification plan, although you 
have not yet made a thorough 
study of its relation to pay scales. 
Go over all of the individual job 
descriptions by groupings once 
again, checking for internal con- 
sistency as to pay. There may be 
reasons for inconsistencies found, 
which are based on individual con- 
ditions which cannot be controlled 


‘immediately, but by and large, if 


the positions are classified correct- 
ly, they should be paid for within 
an appropriate single range. 


Salary ranges, of course, are 
normally built to include at the 
lower level ‘the minimum hiring 
rate which you consider appropri- 
ate for a person who brings to his 
job the minimum qualifications of 
experience, skill, and _ training. 
The maximum should be set at the 
point which will provide a suitable 
top for a person who provides the 
maximum performance on the job, 
and who has had a total length of 
service sufficient to provide for 
consideration of that factor, as _ 
well as job performance, in estab- 
lishing the going current salary. 


Normally, the mid-point of the 
range should be considered as a 
fair going rate, payable to a per- 
son providing average satisfactory 
service, with at least several years 
of experience on the job, or in 
similar work elsewhere. 

It is, by no means, suggested 
that all employment should be at 
the entry level, or at the minimum 
of the range. To the contrary, 
par for a new employee should be 

ased on the total experience and 
qualifications of the individual, al- 
though, again, it normally would 
be someplace between the mini- 
mum and the midpoint. The 
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UNIVERSITY CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS 


OUTLINE GUIDE 
For Preparing Proposed New or Revised Class Specification 


1, Class Title. A definite title or name is assigned to cach class, and, as a result, to all positions of the class, 
which shall be as descriptive as possible of the duties and responsibilities involved. The suggested class title is: 


Ul. Nature of Work 
A. Function of Job. A brief and concise description of the work to be performed. 


B. Characteristic Duties and Responsibilities. 4 list of the principal duties performed and responsibilities 
assumed in typical individual positions in the class. 


C. Supervision 
1. Received. (from whom, degree of) 


2. Given. (to whom, degree of) 


D. Promotional Line. (Jf this class should be in a promotional line, please indicate classes to be included from 
lowest class to highest class, including this proposed class. The Statute provides that promotional lines 
shall be made up of classes whose duties directly tend to fit the incumbents for superior classes.) 


(over) 


A PRIMER ON PAY CLASSIFICATION AND PAY ADMINISTRATION 


OUTLINE GUIDE 
For Preparing Proposed New or Revised Class Specification 


(Over) 


Minimum Acceptable Additional Desirable 


A. Knowledge 


A. Education 


8. Experience 


| Suggested Wage Rate (Hourly) or Salary Range (Monthly): 
Vacation Schedule: One month____. Two weeks__ Other 
(No overtime pay) (Overtime pay for 


time beyond regu- 
lar schedule) 


Effective Date Requested: 
SUBMITTED BY: 
Date 
APPROVED BY: 
Date 


1M—1-57—61911 


il. Qualifications 
B. Abilities 
and/or 
Skills 
C. Physical 
Characteristics 
D. Personal 
Attributes 
IV. Preparation 
Name 
9 
| 


portion of the range from mid- 
point to maximum should be re- 
served for those who have shown 
outstanding abilities and for those 
who have had sufficiently long 
periods of employment to justify 
consideration of longevity as one of 
‘the factors in the pay scale. 

At this point, however, you will 
need to ask yourself whether the 
ranges which are presently effec- 
tive, either formally or informally, 
or those which you will now try 
to establish, bear any reasonable 
relationship to the total require- 
ments which you have established 
in your class specifications. 


Techniques 


We now will discuss the tech- 
niques for checking on this point. 
The problem here, of course, is to 
consistently relate pay to the level 
of work being performed. This 
can be done in several ways, two 
of which offer practical advantages 
to the typical smaller university 
employer for whom this primer is 
prepared. 

One is to develop an order of 
rank based on subjective evalua- 
tion. This can work satisfactorily 
where there are a comparatively 
small number of classes involved. 
In such a case, you first rank those 
which are obviously related at 
differing levels (such as Clerk, 
Clerk-Stenographer, and Secre- 
tary), and then try to fit into the 
schematic listing all other classes 
which do not belong to a related 
family grouping. This process is 
not particularly scientific, but it 
offers at least the opportunity for 
a first review of the problem. As 
this procedure is under way, it 
should be done entirely on the basis 
of the specifications for the class 
of work being performed; the 
mind should be entirely closed to 
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present salary scales. We are now 


speaking in terms of classes and 


not in terms of qualifications of 
particular individuals. These 
qualifications may be recognized 
through payment at an appropri- 
ate point within the range. First 
of all, we must establish what a 
proper range might be. 

Generally speaking, this type of 
subjective evaluation by rank 
order has its weaknesses. Most 
evaluation plans follow a more 
detailed statement of qualifications 
and conditions of work, with 
criteria being assigned point 
evaluations for comparative pur- 
poses. The _ evaluation listing 
shown on pages 11-14 is presented 
as one which has worked with 
reasonable success in a number of 
situations. There is no claim made 
that it is the only satisfactory one. 
It is offered simply as an example 
of a point-value approach to an 
evaluation program. 


It will be noted that four major 
criteria, on which payment is 
based for most classes of work, are 
preparation required before one 
can be considered for first employ- 
ment, qualifications applied on the 
job, working conditions, and re- 
sponsibilities required on the job. 

The process of breaking down 
the requirements of a class pro- 
vides objective evidence regarding 
the validity of the pay scale 
attached to the class. An example 
of a work sheet, on which values 
have been assigned, is shown on 
page 15. It should be noted that 
the values are those of the evalua- 
tor assigning them, based on his 
knowledge of the positions in his 
institution. They may not be the 
same as you would assign to classes 
as used in your institution, since 
the use of title, alone, is not suf- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A PRIMER ON PAY CLASSIFICATION AND PAY ADMINISTRATION 


DESCRIPTION AND VALUE OF FACTORS USED IN 
JOB EVALUATION 


I. PREPARATION REQUIRED FOR THE JOB... 30 
A. EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 20 
. Grammar School graduation.......0..0000..00000000.20...- 2 
High School 7 
. High School graduation with requirement for 
inclusion of special course of study (as typing) .. 
College or University degree (where degree is 
not required, allow 1 point above c or d for 
each college year required) -......0....000.....cceceeeeeeeeeee 12 
f. College or University degree with requirement 
for special course of study (as accounting) ........ 15 
Where more than the minimum required is 
indicated as “desirable” split the difference 
between the two levels. 
Equivalent training in night school or other 
special courses to be counted as above. 
2. Post-Graduate or Specialized Training requiring 
beyond or in addition to general work listed in 


b. More than 3 months, less than 12.......000000000000000... 2 
B. RELATED EXPERIENCE REQUIRED............0000000000000..... 10 


1. Two points per year up to maximum of 10 points 
for 5 or more years. 


II. .PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED 


| 2. Some manual ability 2-3 
3. Considerable use of hand skills...........000000220000000.2220. 4-6 
4. High degree of ability to make or do by use of 
5. Requirement for extremely fine and precise work........ 10 
2. Some physical strength as a requirement of 
3. Use of considerable physical strength a primary 
1. Requirement for accuracy, precision or attention 
to detail not a factor in the job..................00000000000000000... 0 
2. Some requirements for accuracy, precision or at- 
tention to detail to a minor degree...................0-02......-.- 1-2 
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3. Need for considerable accuracy, precision or at- 


3-4 
4. Need for strict accuracy, extreme precision or 
to almost 1-4 
5 
3. Requigeement for more than average intelligence, 
up to requirement for a very hign IQ............0000000..... 6-10 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


1. Points to be allowed ONLY if conditions of 
_ work are abnormally and unusually unpleasant 
' because of material handled, physical surround- 
ings or the like, with top score given only to 
1. Points to be allowed ONLY if working con- 
ditions provide some definite degree of physical 


RESPONSIBILITIES REQUIRED ON THE JOB...................... 60 
A. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELF-DIRECTION.................. 5 
1. Work carried on under a maximum of super- 
2. Some requirements for dependability without 
close supervision or revieW...............-..--..--0--:c--c--0++++ 1-3 
3. High degree of dependability, for work with 
little or no supervisory check or review.................... 4-5 
B. RESPONSIBILITY FOR USE OF INITIATIVE 
AND INDEPENDENT 15 
1. Work follows regular and clear pattern laid out 
by supervisor with little or no need for use of 
own initiative or independent judgment.................... 1-2 
2. Under direct supervision, but with some respon- 
sibility for use of own initiative and judgment 
in carrying out certain details of work.................... 3-5 
3. Under immediate direction as to general plans 
and policies, but with considerable independent 
freedom of action in developing working pro- 
4, Within the general framework of departmental 
or university policy, major responsibility for 
planning and carrying out work program of 
C. RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORKING 
1. Normal work relationships within usual lines 
of authority with only ordinary contacts with 
persons outside own work area..................-.---------------- 1 
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2. Some contacts with persons outside normal 


working relationships requiring cooperation, 
tact, and appreciation of other points of view 
and involving the representation of one’s own 
department in these outside contacts........: SON 


. A large degree of outside contacts involving use 


of tact, diplomacy, appreciation of point of view 
of of thers or an outstanding degree of teamwork 


D. RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS, 


EQUIPMENT, FUNDS OR PERSONAL SAFETY....... 


(To be used to indicate the cost of physical 
damage or the degree of personal harm which 
would result from neglect or improper use of 
equipment or materials normally required for the 
job; or the degree of trust for funds handled or 
controlled in this position or the danger to per- 
sonal safety which would result from carelessness 
in performance of duty) 


i. 


E. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPERVISION 


2. Helper or 1 Junior 
8. Routine task direction, Small group (5 —) 


No material or equipment subject to damage if 
neglected or improperly handled; no responsi- 
bility for handling money; no reasonable possi- 
bility of endangering personal safety of others. 


. Material or equipment subject to damage of 


very little measurable value; or responsibility 
for handling small sums of money under close 
check; or a slight ossibility of danger to per- 
sonal safety if work is carelessly done................ 


. Material or equipment subject to damage of 


some measurable value; or responsibility for 
handling considerable money under close check; 
or safety or welfare of others depends to a 
measurable degree on this employee.................... 


. Material and equipment subject to damage of 


considerable value; or _ responsibility for 
regularly handling considerable sums of money 
without close and frequent check; or a con- 
siderable degree of responsibility for safety 


4-5 


. Material and equipment subject to damage of 


great value; or regular and direct responsibility 
for handling large sums of money under con- 
ditions such that errors would not readily or 
immediately be caught by supervisory check; 
or direct responsibility for the physical welfare 
of others to the point where any neglect or 
carelessness would cause harm to others at least 

otentially serious in 
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‘ 4. Routine task direction, Large group (5 +-) ................ 7 
5. Direction varied and discretionary work of 


6. Direction varied and discretionary work of 
8 
7. Full responsibility, small department (10 —).......... 15 
10 
8. Full responsibility, large department or 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ficient to provide bases for com- 
parison. However, the point values 
assigned to Clerk I and to Secre- 
tary may be checked back specifi- 
cally against the requirements of 
both classifications as noted in the 
class specifications shown on pages 
2 and 6, respectively. 

You have now separated your 
individual jobs into classes. You 
have written, at least tentatively, 
specifications for these classes. You 
now take the specifications for 
the classes and relate them, as 
directly as possible, to the evalua- 
tion tables as shown. You should 
eventually, then, find yourself with 
an ascending list of values which, 
in theory, at least, should be re- 
lated with an ascending list of 
salary ranges. 

Before going further, these eval- 
uations should be checked by 
others. It has been found helpful 
to have this done by the supervisor, 
with reference to the positions 
which he supervises, and by the 
worker, himself, with reference to 
his own job. It should not be ex- 

ected that a group of people, 
aving different approaches to the 
job or class, itself, will come up 
with the same point values. How- 
ever, it would be hoped that the 
relationship between the point 
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values would be essentially the 
same. It is immaterial, for example, 
whether everyone assigns 17 points 
to the beginning Clerk and 61 
points to the Secretary. It is 
significant, however, if there is 
essentially the same relationship 
between the assignments. 

Often a committee, using its 
joint judgment, can be helpful in 
arriving at the final evaluation. 
At least, there should be some 
cross check of the opinions of any 
one individual] in this matter. 

Eventually, you will arrive at a 
related structure. You then draw a 
simple graph showing on a curve 
the point values in an ascending 
order. You then relate to this 
graph the salaries or salary ranges 
being paid currently. If you find 
harmony and consistency, you are 
better off than most educational 
institutions. Assuming that you 
do not find that everything is 
in order, however, you must then 
seek out the cause of the dis- 
crepancies. There may be reasons, 
such as a halo effect around posi- 
tions under the supervision of a 
powerful administrator, or an 
actual shortage of certain skills in 
your local employment market, 
causing higher rates than theo- 
retical evaluations will support. 
In addition, the influence of unions 
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sometimes results in rates which 
evaluations cannot justify. On the 
other hand, you may find rates 
paid well below the curve. These 
might be due to an oversupply. of 
certain types of qualifications, or 
to a supervisor who has been un- 
willing to increase salaries, but 
who, instead, uses available funds 
to buy equipment, and the like. 


Implementation 


If you find that there are reasons 
which are supportable, accept the 
facts. If you find, however, that 
the reasons do not justify the 
present salary scale, whether high 
or low, then you should take steps 
as promptly as possible to adjust 
the situation. In case of a salary 
range which is currently too low, 
steps should be taken to bring it up 
to par as soon as possible. In the 
case of a range which is presently 
too high, it would be in order to 
hold the present incumbents where 
they are without attempting to re- 
duce their salaries and to make 
corrections as new employments 
take place. Of course, too, it is 
likely that the over-all upward ad- 
justment in salaries and wages, 
which has been going on for some 
years, will provide an automatic 
catching-up in a _ measurable 
period. 

At worst, you now have a basis 
of measuring actual situations 
against those which are theoreti- 
cally correct, and at best you have 
a tool for establishing an internally 
consistent and valid pay structure. 
No pay plan can be frozen for all 
time. onditions have changed 
and will continue to change, and 
the whole matter should be review- 
ed not less than every two years, 


both as to internal relationships 
and as to current ranges. 

With this type of reasonably 
scientific information as supporting 
evidence, it is normally easier to 
get acceptance of a related pay 
program, both from the employees 
concerned and from top adminis- 
tration and board. 


Summary 


The essentials of a good salary 
and wage policy are: (1) the 
determination of the actual content 
of all present jobs; (2) the de- 
velopment of classes which takes 
into consideration common factors 
related to individual jobs; (3) the 
activation of machinery for relat- 
ing the requirements of each class 
to an appropriate salary level; and 
(4) placing into effect a pay struc- 
ture which is consistent internally 
and which is as competitive as 
possible with outside employment. 

It may be necessary for an insti- 
tution to accept the fact that its 
over-all pay scales have to be below 
those in outside competition. It 
should not, however, accept in any 
way a pay structure based on 
internal inconsistencies, except as 
these may be absolutely necessary 
in order to maintain the ability to 
hire and retain staff because of 


inconsistencies in the economy at 


large. 

It is much harder for an em- 
ployee to — an inconsistency 
between his job and that of some- 
one with whom he compares him- 
self directly within his own insti- 
tution, than it is to accept the fact 
that over-all financial restriction 
may make it necessary for his 
institution to pay scales generally 
below those being paid outside, 
undesirable as that also may be 
from many points of view. 
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Do Colleges Need More 
Pre-Retirement Planning? 
ROBERT MEARS 


This article reports the results of the questionnaire 
distributed with the February, 1959 issue of THE 
JOURNAL on pre-retirement counseling, and pre- 


sents additional 


information on pre-retirement 


counseling programs in industrial organizations. 


Are most colleges and universities 
doing enough to assist their staff 
and faculty members to prepare 
for eventual retirement? This basic 
question was suggested by a ques- 
tionnaire inserted in the February, 
1959 issue of The Journal. 

Response to the questionnaire is 
gratifying, and the CUPA Re- 
search Committee thanks Journal 
readers for the time and interest 
devoted to this project. A total of 
82 replies had been received when 
this issue of The Journal went to 

ress. The questionnaire, it is 
elieved, has directed attention to 
a subject which will become of 
increasing concern to personnel 
officers of many colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Only Fifteen Counseling Programs 


An analysis of replies to the 
questionnaire should be of interest 
to college and university personnel 
administrators. It may suggest 
problems and trends related to the 
general area of  pre-retirement 
planning and counseling. 

In reply to a question concerning 


Mr. Mears, an associate member of CUPA 
from Gainesville, Florida, was formerly with 
the Division of Employee Personnel Services 
at the University of Florida. 


the existence of formal pre- 
retirement counseling programs, 
only 8 of 82 reporting institutions 
indicate that they have such a 
program for both staff and faculty 
members; 4 have a program for . 
the faculty only; and 3 have a pro- 
gram exclusively for the non- 
academic staff. 


A “formal” pre-retirement coun- 
seling program, as the term is 
used in the questionnaire, means 
any planned or organized program 
of activities to assist staff or 
faculty members to prepare for 
their eventual retirement. 


Pre-retirement “counseling,” for 
purposes of the questionnaire, in- 
cludes not only interviewing, but 
any device or procedure used to 
acquaint staff or faculty members 
with problems involved in making 
adjustments to facilitate the tran- 
sition from work to retirement. 

Fifty of the 82 institutions re- 
turning the questionnaire, or 61 
per cent, provide some pre-retire- 
ment counseling services for non- 
academic staff members. In 30 of 
these 50 schools, the personnel 
officer assumes full responsibility 
for such services; in one he shares 
this responsibility with the con- 
troller. Five institutions assign 


this function to a financial officer, 
such as the treasurer, controller, 
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or bursar; in five it is assigned to 
the business office; and in five 
others it is assumed by an adminis- 
trative officer, such as the presi- 
dent, a vice president, or a dean. 
Two institutions employ a Director 
yf Insurance and _ Retirement 
whose duties include pre-retire- 
ment planning; one has a Retire- 
ment Committee; and another an 
“Office of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Other Staff Benefits”. 

Forty-two of the 82 colleges and 
universities reporting, or 51 per 
cent, offer some pre-retirement 
counseling facilities for faculty 
members. In 13 of these institu- 
tions, the personnel officer assumes 
full responsibility for such coun- 
seling. In four additional schools, 
‘ he shares this responsibility with 
others, such as the vice president 
for academic affairs, controller, or 
dean. 


Pre-Retirement Services Now Provided 


In answer to a question relating 
to present activities intended to 
help staff members prepare for re- 
tirement, 27 of the 82 personnel 
officers returning the question- 
naire state that there are “practi- 
cally none” in operation for the 
nonacademic staff, and 26 indicate 
that “practically none” are avail- 
able for the faculty. Activities 
listed for nonacademic employees 
include the following: individual 
counseling (50 institutions); dis- 
tribution of literature (20); re- 
duction in working hours or work- 
load (19); letters or bulletins 
(18); meetings or courses (10) ; 
physical examinations (8); publi- 
cation of articles (7). For faculty 
members, the corresponding activi- 
ties reported and the number of 
institutions reporting them are as 
follows: individual counseling 
(41); letters or bulletins (17); 
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distribution of literature (16) ; re- 


‘duction in working hours or work- 


load (18); meetings or courses 
(8); publication of articles (4) ; 
physical examinations (3). 


Forty-Nine Per Cent For Counseling 


With respect to the desirability 
of a formal pre-retirement coun- 
seling program for nonacademic 
staff members, 40 personnel of- 
ficers, or 49 per cent of those re- 


‘sponding, indicate that they think 


it would be advantageous; 14 ex- 
pressed the opinion that such a 
program would not be beneficial; 
16 indicate various degrees of 
doubt concerning its advantages; 
and 12 did not answer this ques- 
tion. 

Many personnel administrators 
consider a pre-retirement counsel- 
ing program less beneficial for 
faculty members than for the 
nonacademic staff. Among the 
82 Journal readers who returned 
the questionnaire, 31 expressed the 
opinion that a faculty program 
would be desirable, or 38 per cent; 
17 believed it is not needed; 17 
others expressed doubt; and 17 
failed to answer this question. 

A- trend in thinking on the sub- 
ject of pre-retirement counseling 
is suggested by the fact that, al- 
though only 11 out of 82 personnel 
officers report a formal program 
in effect for their nonacademic 
staff, 40 believe that such a pro- 
gram would benefit their institu- 
tion. With respect to a formal 
faculty program, 12 institutions 
report such a project in operation, 
while 31 consider it desirable. One 
personnel officer indicates that a 
formal pre-retirement counseling 
program has recently been formu- 
lated and is awaiting approval by 
the president of the university. 

Although most formal pre- 
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retirement counseling programs 
are found in relatively large 
organizations, 53 per cent of the 
personnel officers reporting for 
institutions with less than 100 non- 
academic staff members express 
the opinion that such a program 
would be beneficial. All personnel 
officers of schools having 5000 
nonacademic staff members or 
more favor a formal pre-retire- 
ment counseling program. 


Specific Comments On Formal Programs 


In general, those who oppose a 
formal program of pre-retirement 
counseling are more — in 
their comments than those who 
favor such a program. There ap- 
pears to be some disagreement 
concerning the definition of a 
“formal” program. Economic 
objectives of the program are com- 
pared with broad social objectives 
by some personnel officers, raising 
such questions as whether the 
adoption of pre-retirement coun- 
seling should be justified primarily 
by its dollars-and-cents value to 
the institution, whether benefits to 
staff and faculty members should 
also be considered, and whether 
both objectives are compatible. 
Some question whether employees 
should be encouraged to think 
about retirement-planning over a 
considerable number of years or 
whether this subject should be 
brought to their attention only 
when they are near retirement age. 

Among the more significant com- 
ments submitted with the question- 
naires are the following: 

1. “A ‘formal’ procedure would 
not be consistent with the warm 
personal interest which activates 
the administration of our staff 
relations.” 

2. “Since we do not have very 
many retiring each year, formal 


procedures are not necessary... . 
Individuals come in voluntarily, 
and we discuss various aspects of 
retirement. The Office of Person- 
nel handles correspondence and 
sees that all is in order. A record 
is maintained. Thus far, the re- 
tiree does not seem ‘cast off’ or 
‘turned out to pasture’ in his 
attitude.” 


3. “I doubt if a formal pre- 
retirement program would benefit 
our institution greatly. In the 
sense of social responsibility to 
help people adjust to life, I suppose 
an employer should do something 
constructive.” 


4. “As long as they (staff and 
faculty) are kept informed, and 
as long as they avail themselves of 
counseling on an informal basis, 
no formal program seems neces- 
sary. ... Many who are about to 
retire are too self-conscious — they 
prefer to keep it quiet or informal.” 

5. “A pre-retirement counseling 
program should only be formalized 
to the point of automatically get- 
ting the names of all employees 
about to retire. From then on, it 
should be definitely informal as to 
appointments, interviews, etc. 
Little time needs to be spent on 
those with a healthy attitude, and 
all that is important is to make 
sure they are aware of all the 
benefits due them. More time 
should be spent with those who 
are reluctant to leave, or are 
actually fighting it, to attempt to 
modify their attitude.” 

6. “There are two schools of 
thought on pre-retirement pro- 
grams. One is that: people need 


and do benefit from them. The 
other is that it is best to regard it 
as a natural process of adjustment 
because the program itself magni- 
fies the problems of adjustment, 
therefore increasing the appre- 
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hénsion which affects the aging 
person’s effectiveness. 


“It is my general observation 


that people under 50 think they 
will be glad to retire, have all sorts 
of things in mind they would like 
to do, and don’t feel any need for 
counseling. 

“The biggest bugaboo of retire- 
ment is financial security. This is 
what people fear most and worst. 
Provide a reasoriably good finan- 
cial-security program for retire- 
ment and the rest of the problems 
will solve themselves for most 
people.” 


Other Facts Disclosed By The Survey 


Mandatory retirement ages for 
nonacademic employees, as_ re- 
ported by the 82 cooperating in- 
stitutions, range from 65 to 75 for 
men and from 60 to 72 for women. 
Eleven schools report that they 
have no fixed age for retirement. 
Of the 82 institutions represented 
by the questionnaires, 29 permit 
both men and women to work until 
the age of 70; for 25 others the 
retirement age for both men and 
women is 65. 

Questionnaires were returned by 
a representative sample of small, 
medium-sized, and large institu- 
tions. The number of full-time 
nonacademic employees reported 
ranges from 15 to approximately 
12,000. Fifteen of the 82 schools 
represented have fewer than 100 
employees on the nonacademic 
staff; 32 have from 100 to 1000; 
and 29 from 1000 to 5000. Only 
four have 5000 or more. Two 
schools did not indicate the number 
of persons employed. 

he number of nonacademic em- 
ployees who will reach retirement 
age within the next five years, as 
estimated by reporting institutions, 
ranges from none up to 500. Three 
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schools reported “none”; 13 others 
submitted no estimates. Of the 82 
schools represented by the question- 
naires, 26 estimated that at least 
50 of their present staff members 
will reach retirement age within 
five years. 

In response to a question con- 
cerning the approximate number 
of full-time nonacademic staff 
members currently benefiting from 
any form of retirement program, 
31 of the 82 institutions reported 
100 per cent coverage; five said 
that no employees were receiving 
such benefits; 12 submitted no 
reply. 


More Counseling Is Needed 


The recent CUPA survey in- 
dicates a wide divergence of 
opinion among college and uni- 
versity officers concerning the 
advisability of introducing or ex- 
panding programs of pre-retire- 
ment counseling in their institu- 
tions. Because many employees 
need assistance in making the 
transition from work to retirement, 
it seems reasonable to predict that 
pre-retirement planning and coun- 
seling activities will increase in 
educational institutions. Colleges 
and universities employing rela- 
tively large academic and non- 
academic staffs probably have a 
greater need for formal counseling 
programs than smaller institutions. 

Due largely to a marked increase 
in the number and coverage of 
public and private pension pro- 
grams, the determination of ade- 
quate retirement policies and prac- 
tices is becoming a more significant 
personnel problem. With the trend 
toward a lower retirement age, the 
number of retired individuals in 
the United States continues to 
increase both in the aggregate and 
as a percentage of the total popu- 
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lation. In 1900, two-thirds of all 
men over 65 years of age were still 
employed. Today, two-thirds of 
the men in that age bracket have 
retired.'. The activities, interest, 
and opinions of this growing lei- 
sure class are of vital importance 
to the entire community. 

There is growing agreement 
among those who have studied the 
problems of our senior citizens 
after retirement that the key to 
satisfactory solutions is adjust- 
ment to change. Retirement brings 
change in status, in occupation, in 
income, frequently in living ar- 
rangements, and with advancing 
age comes change in physical ca- 
pacity. The change from work to 
retirement is as revolutionary as 
that from school to the first job. 
All pre-retirement counseling is 
on the fundamental belief 
that adjustment to the retirement 
situation can be facilitated by 
previous planning. 

Every retiree has his own per- 
sonal problems. One wonders how 
he can spend his time; a second is 
concerned with ways to supplement 
an inadequate income; a _ third 
worries about losing contacts with 
friends and with former interests; 
a fourth fears that his energies and 
abilities will be wasted while he is 
still vigorous and eager to continue 
on the job. There are, of course, 
various combinations of these 
major apprehensions. 

For many, the retirement period 
is a frustrating stage of life — one 
that can induce physical disability, 
emotional unhappiness, and even 
hasten death. The basic problem 
for management is to encourage 
the employee to think in a positive 
manner about his coming retire- 
ment. Charles P. Elliott, Jr., Em- 


1. New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, ews for 
Later Life, Legislative Document (1958) No. 8. 
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ee Benefits Counselor with 
rudential Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, puts it this way: “I wish it 
were possible to start ten years 
before retirement and help men 
and women to build a financial and 
activity program. Over and over, 
I have noticed that people who have 
actually done it are the ones who 
look forward to retirement with 
enthusiasm. Whenever I meet an 
old retiree, I am impressed by the 
fact that the man who planned 
ahead is enjoying his own retire- 
ment more than the man who did 
nothing about it until the last 
minute.”’? 


What Is Industry Doing 
About Counseling ? 


Assuming that some form of pre- 
retirement planning or counseling 
is beneficial for most employees 
who are approaching retirement 
age, the question remains whether 
the provision of a pre-retirement 
program is the responsibility of 
management. The basic issue is 
this: Should an employer be obli- 
gated to assist employees in solving 
the secial and psychological prob- 
lems, as well as the financial prob- 
lems, of the retirement mona ? 

Many of the practices and pro- 
cedures applied by college and uni- 
versity personnel officers have been 
adapted from those previously in- 
troduced by industry. What is 
industry doing about pre-retire- 
ment planning for its employees? 
Pre-retirement planning in indus- 
try is largely a development of the 
last decade. In 1948, there were 
only a handful of small pre-retire- 
ment counseling programs in ex- 
istence. By 1952, over 50 per cent 
of the companies participating in 
a nation-wide survey reported by 


E. Boynton: Six Ways to Retire, Harper, 
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Harvard Business Review had some 
form of pre-retirement counseling ; 


by 1954, it was estimated that 65 - 


per cent of these companies had 
undertaken such programs. Among 
the conclusions reached by this 
survey is the following: “Industry 
has apparently accepted the propo- 
sition that it should help employees 
adjust to retirement.’”* 

A cursory review of recent 
literature indicates that the follow- 
ing organizations are among those 
which have introduced some form 
of pre-retirement planning: Good- 
year ‘Tire and Rubber; Esso 
Standard Oil; Carson, Pirie, Scott 
(department store); Acme Steel; 
Republic Steel; Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York; Standard Oil 


of California; Prudential Life 
Insurance Company; General 
Motors; McCormick &  Co.; 


William Wrigley, Jr., Company; 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel; Ford 
Motor Company; General Foods; 
Lockheed Aircraft; Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

' In establishing counseling pro- 
grams and other pre-retirement 
planning activities, large com- 
panies possess an important ad- 
vantage. Smaller organizations 
are handicapped by limited finan- 
cial resources, inadequate physical 
facilities, and a shortage of 
qualified personnel. With a little 
ingenuity, however, and the co- 
operation of universities, physi- 
cians, and various community 
agencies, it is possible to provide 
many pre-retirement counseling 
services for employees of a 
moderate-sized corporation. On 
most college campuses, many of 
the individuals and facilities re- 
quired for a counseling program 
are available at no additional cost. 


3. Charles Perrow: ‘“‘Are Retirement-Adjustment 
Programs Necessary?” Harvard Business 
view, July-August, 1957, pp. 109-115. 
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The International Association 
of Personnel Women conducted a 
survey to determine the extent of 
pre-retirement counseling ro- 
grams in industry in November, 
1958. This survey covered 151 
companies with a total of 1,808,735 
employees. They varied in size 
from companies employing fewer 
than 400 persons to those employ- 
ing more than 20,000. Replies to 
a questionnaire indicated that 97 
of the 15i companies, or 64 per 
cent, have a pre-retirement coun- 
seling program; 13 companies, or 
9 per cent, provide counseling only 
at the request of the individual 
employee ; 41 companies, or 27 per 
cent, have no counseling facilities. 
Sixty-nine of the 110 companies 
which provide counseling services, 
either under a formal program or 
at the request of individual em- 
ployees, or 64 per cent, described 
the results of their counseling as 
“good”; one company said the 
results were “poor”; and 40 
companies, or -36 per cent, had 
not determined whether the re- 
sults were satisfactory.‘ 


Does Pre-Retirement Counseling Pay? 


Why does any organization 
undertake a pre-retirement coun- 
seling program for its employees? 
One reason reflects a simple 
humanitarian motive. The man- 
agement feels a sense of loyalty 
and obligation to its long-service 
employees. As Charles P. Boyle, 
Esso Standard Oil Company, com- 
ments: ‘There are signs of a 
growing ‘industrial conscience’ 
which may be sufficient to moti- 
vate business, out of humanitarian 
purposes alone, to help prepare 
older workers for retired 


4. A summary of this survey accompanied CUPA 
Newsletter for March, 1959. 
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life.”> A survey by Equitable Life 
Insurance Company indicates that 
companies having pre-retirement 
counseling programs are generally 
those in which retirement is 
mandatory at a specified age.® 
Perhaps these companies feel that 
the requirement that an employee 
must retire implies a responsibility 
to help him prepare for retirement. 
After assuming responsibility for 
the employee’s security and well- 
being while he is working, man- 
agement’s concern for his psycho- 
logical adjustment to the retire- 
ment situation seems inevitable. 

Advocates of pre-retirement 
counseling programs, however, do 
not rely entirely upon humani- 
tarian considerations. Many be- 
lieve that, if industry does not 
help its employees to prepare for 
retirement, this responsibility will 
be assumed by government. Both 
President Truman and President 
Eisenhower directed public atten- 
tion to the problems of retirees by 
calling National Conferences on 
Aging. Congress has_ enacted 
many laws to assist older citizens 
in such areas as housing, tax- 
savings, and Social Security bene- 
fits. State governments, also, are 
concerned with the interests of 
retirees. New York, for example, 
has a Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging which 
‘has issued publications discussing 
various aspects of this subject. 
Dr. J. Wittmer, of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, 
observes: “Unless we take steps 
to work it out for ourselves, we 
may ... find some government 
agency making an effort to help 


5. Charles P. Boyle: ‘Helping Employees Adjust 
to Retirement. A Survey of Pre-Retirement 
Practices in Industries. Part I.” Personnel, 
November, 1952, pp. 261-274. 
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us—and such help is always 
expensive.”? 

Another advantage of the pre- 
retirement counseling program is 
its’ public-relations value to the 
organization. Dissatisfied retirees, 
by discussing their problems and 
grievances —real or imaginary, 
produce considerable adverse pub- 
licity. Well-adjusted _ retirees 
create good will throughout the 
community. Their endorsement 
may make it easier for a company 
to recruit an adequate number of 
competent workers. 

Finally, there is ample evidence 
that an effective pre-retirement 
counseling program is a good in- 
vestment for an organization from ° 
an economic standpoint. Such a 
program encourages employees to 
retire at an appropriate time — 
when their efficiency declines — 
instead of continuing to work un- 
til they become superannuated. 
Pre-retirement planning often in- 
creases productivity. An employee 
who is nearing retirement may 
produce less because of his anxiety 
or bitterness toward the company. 
His resentment may be communi- 
cated to other employees in various 
age groups, setting off a chain 
reaction of general unrest, decline 
in morale, and reduced produc- 
tivity. 


Objections To Pre-Retirement Counseling 


It would be unfair to convey 
the impression that all business 
executives favor  pre-retirement 
counseling programs. Some are 
opposed.to them. Occasionally an 
executive asserts that talking 
about retirement in advance will 
cause “retirement shock” and 
arouse needless fears. Others 
believe that discussing retirement 
five or ten years before it occurs 


7. Ibid. 
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ig detrimental to the employee, 
because it suggests the false idea 


that he will automatically become 


“old” at a specific age—on the 
day when he retires. 

Some contend that assisting em- 
ployees to prepare for retirement 
is an unjustified invasion of their 
privacy. This objection disregards 
the fact that, within the frame- 
work of most company-sponsored 

rograms, the individual employee 
is free to plot his own course in 
adjusting to retirement. One 
major oil company is reported to 
have decided that the only form 
of counseling needed is to en- 
courage older workers to discuss 


‘ individual retirement problems 


with their supervisors. It is 
apprehensive that a counseling 
staff would only become a “wailing 
wall’’.® 

The president of a large retail 
organization is reported to have 
deleted from a proposed employee 
handbook all references to pre- 
retirement planning, expressing 
the opinion that it is none of the 
company’s business. All the com- 
pany should do, he indicated, is 
to warn retiring employees not to 
exchange their profit-sharing hold- 
ings for risky investments.” 


Some Results Of Specific Programs 


What evidence can be presented 
to indicate that pre-retirement 
counseling programs introduced in 
industry have been successful? 
This is difficult to demonstrate be- 
cause most of these programs have 
been in effect for such a short 
period, and because many of the 
benefits which they are expected 
to produce are intangible and not 


8. Perrin Stryker and other editors of Fortune: 
A Guide to Modern Management Methods, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 


9. Ibid. 
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easily measured. However, ef- 
forts have been made to evaluate 
some programs. There is ample 
evidence’to warrant the belief that 
pre-retirement counseling pro- 
grams undertaken hy many com- 
panies are both weil-directed and 
well-justified. 

Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, at the conclusion of the 
first year of a counseling program 
for more than 3000 employees 
within ten years of retirement 
age, reported that 90 per cent of 
the participating employees com- 
mented favorably on the activity.'” 

Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York made a survey of 200 
retired employees before initiating 
its counseling program in 1953. Of 
this number, 19 per cent said they 
were unhappy; among clerical 
workers, the proportion was 43 
per cent. After the program had 
been in effect four years, Cornell 
University conducted a survey to 
determine its effectiveness. One 
of the conclusions was that pre- 
retirement planning is a highly 
significant factor in determining 
pre-retirement attitudes and that 
these attitudes have an important 
influence on post-retirement satis- 
faction. Of 260 participants 
questioned, 131 said they had made 
no plans for retirement before the 
first pre-retirement interview; 79 
said the interview helped them to 
improve their plans; 69 said it 
started them planning. The com- 
pany decided to continue and to 
expand the program."! 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which has many personnel prob- 
lems comparable to those of a 
private industry, has conducted a 


10. “‘Pre-Retirement Plan”, Business Week, August 
29, 1953. pp. 163-164. 


11. “How Consolidated Edison Helps Its Employees 
Find a Happy Retirement,” Electrical World. 
November 25, 1957, pp. 86-87. . 
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“preparation-for-retirement” pro- 
gram for its employees during 
the past three years. Before 
ee ucing this program, TVA 
participated in a study of occ ie 
tional retirement by Cornell Uni- 
versity. All its employees aged 
64 and 65 were invited to take part 
in this study. Most of them ac- 
cepted the invitation. A large 
majority of those participating 
said they disliked the idea of re- 
tiring, believed that retirement is 
unhealthy, and had made no plans 
for life after retirement. 


The study convinced TVA that 
most employees approaching re- 
tirement want help in identifying 
the problems and opportunities 
resulting from retirement; want to 
get as many facts about retirement 
activities as possible; do not want 
to be told what to do when they 
retire; and want to share with 
each other their ideas and opinions 
concerning retirement. 

In the past three years, TVA 
has offered its  pre-retirement 
counseling program to all employ- 
ees over 60 years of age. Of those 
eligible, 79 per cent chose to par- 
ticipate. Discussion groups were 
adopted as a form of counseling, 
instead of personal interviews, for 
the following reasons: 1. Em- 
ployees thought one of the major 
advantages of the program would 
be the opportunity to exchange 
information and opinions. 2. Un- 
less individual counseling was 
compulsory, employees who needed 
it most would be least likely to 
request interviews. 3. Experi- 
enced counselors were not availa- 
ble, and the cost of obtaining them 
would be prohibitive. 

Attendance in discussion groups 
remained ractically constant 
throughout the program — on the 
average, slightly more than 80 per 
cent of those enrolled. Many of 


the absences were attributed to 
illness, vacations, and absence 
from the place of employment for 
other reasons. 

In reviewing the experience of 
his organization with pre-retire- 
ment counseling, E. B. Shultz, 
TVA Personnel Staff Officer, 
makes the following observations: 
“Only after the participants have 
had a substantial period of retire- 
ment can they judge what benefits 
they derived from decisions the 
program helped them to make. 
Even then, they can know only 
whether they have made a satis- 
factory adjustment to retirement. 
They will not be able to say just 
what influence can be attributed 
to this pre-retirement program. 
Many of the participants . . . have 
taken action based on interests 
stimulated, and purposes formed, 
in the groups. Most of the employ- 
ees have developed a wholesome 
and optimistic view of retire- 


Accomplishments of the compre- 
hensive pre-retirement counseling 
program developed by West Point 
Manufacturing Company, a lead- 
ing producer and processor of 
textiles and synthetic fabrics, are 
described in an article appearing 
in the February, 1959, issue of 
The Journal.'* 


Personnel Officers Should Keep Posted 


The fact that most institutions 
represented in CUPA membership 
have apparently made little effort 
to develop programs to assist 
either nonacademic staff members 
or faculty members to anticipate 
and prepare for their eventual re- 


12. B. Shultz: “Selective Retirement and Pre- 
Counseling in the A,” In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review, January, 
1959, pp. 206-213. 

13. H. G. Bradshaw: Helping Employees Pre- 
pare for Retirement. The Journal of 
College and University Personnel Association, 
Vcl. 10, No. 2, February, 1959, pp. 1-5 
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tirement, as indicated by the re- 
cent questionnaire, is not surpris- 


ing. Adoption of new personnel’ 


practices and procedures in educa- 
tional institutions often lags be- 
hind their introduction in industry 
even though research staffs at 
rnany of these same institutions 
are pioneering in the study of 
such developments. 

Conclusions resulting from the 
questionnaire, and the superficial 
research which it has encouraged, 
do not suggest that all educational 
institutions should hasten to de- 
velop extensive programs of pre- 
retirement planning or counseling. 
Most college and university per- 


officers are overworked. 
They are handicapped by inade- 
quate staffs and by limited bud- 


sonnel 


gets. Often it is a question of 
selecting among many desirable 
activities and programs’ those 
which are most urgently needed, 
those which can be introduced with 
available manpower and facilities, 
and those which are most likely 
to produce immediate benefits. It 
seems reasonable, however, to 
predict the continued expansion 
of pre-retirement counseling activ- 
ities both in industry and in 
educational institutions. For the 
ersonnel officer, this development 
is worth watching. 


CAN YOU SLEEP ON A WINDY NIGHT? 


(Continued from Page iii) 


Many a time it had wrenched doors 
off his barns, scattered his hay, 
and bowled over his chicken coops. 

So Farmer White jumped out of 


bed and shouted for John. But 
John was asleep in the attic. 
“John!” he _ shouted; but no 


answer came. “John!” he roared 
louder than the wind. No answer. 
The farmer bounded up the attic 
stairs and shook John and shook 
him — “‘Now, John, my lad, get 
up! The wind’s taking every- 
thing!” But John lay like a log. 
So Farmer White rushed out in- 
to the wild night, pS to see 
everything tumbled about. But he 
found the stable doors securely 
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fastened, and _ horses safely 
tethered, and windows firmly 
locked, and cattle all snug in their 
stalls. He found the stackyard in- 
tact, with the stacks well roped 
and the ropes well pegged. He 
found the pigsty secure and the 
chicken coops firm — and the wind 
tearing fiercely around them all the 
time. 

Then Farmer White laughed out 
loud: It came to him all of a sud- 
den just what John had meant 
when he said he could sleep on a 
windy night. 

In our University employment, 
there is a day when the wind blows 
to test us on how well we have 
done, and are doing, our jobs. : 

Can you sleep on a windy night? 


| 
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How To Get The Values Of University 
Accident Prevention 
LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


“No source of injury eaists anywhere, bute its 
counterpart can be found in a university. Name it, 


and we have it. 


We not only have it, but in our 


laboratories today we are creating new problems, 


not only for the university, 


tomorrow.” 


How shall we get the values in- 


volved in this vastly complex 
problem? 
Perhaps if we refer to the 


American philosopher, Emerson, 
we will find a cue for procedure. 
Emerson said, “At the surface 
there is infinite variety —at the 
center simplicity and unity of 
cause.” 

This suggests “focus” — focus 
on cause. When we do this, we 
reach this conclusion. There is 
only one cause for all types of 
accidents occurring anywhere. 
That cause is “movement”. 

Let’s test this out. Here is a 
pendulum. As long as it remains 
still it can damage no material or 
injure no person. Once it begins 
to swing, once it begins to gain 
momentum, force, then anything 
it strikes accidentally may be 
damaged or injured. 

This is true also of man. Keep 
him still and he will not hurt 
himself. Once he begins to move, 
walk, run, climb, push, pull, lift, 
the possibilty of injury becomes 


Address delivered by Lincoln H. Lippincott, 
Director of Accident Prevention, Yale Uni- 
versity, at the Sixth National Conference on 
Campus Safety, Michigan State University, 
April, 1959. 


but for industry 


evident. Cuts, bruises, strains, 
fractures all nicely meet this test. 
What of infections? The foreign 
material must get in. Unless the 
fungus or bacteria has contact 
with the skin, there will be no 
discomfort. The toxic gas, the 
silica dust, must move into the 
pe egg vd tract. The hazard of 
alpha, beta, gamma rays is that 
they are “rays”. In physics the 
very word, “ray,” connotes move- 
ment. 

“Focus” suggests two instru- 
ments — telescope and microscope. 
Fix the telescope on a distant star, 
and we are brought definite knowl- 
edge that changes our way of 
life. Examine the minute particle 
of organic or inorganic material, 
and we live better and live longer. 

A word of caution. Every so 
often we must sweep the entire 
heaven. The microscope must not 
prevent us from observing what 
lies just beyond our specific field. 
There may be the answer to our 
problem. 

We do find in apparently un- 
related sources ideas that can 
definitely help us. On January 17, 
1926 I heard a talk by John W. 
Longnecker, then Advertising 
Manager of The Hartford Accident 
ani Indemnity Company. He de- 
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fined advertising in terms of its 
purpose. What has this to do with 
our purpose here? He 
“Advertising is to get folks to 
know, to remember, and to do.” 
The function of the university is 
to get men and women to know, 
to remember, and to do. The job 
of the safety engineer is to get 


said, 


people to know, to remember, and 


to do. 

At ‘the 1942 National Safety 
Congress, Roy L. Rollins, Manager 
of Personnel of A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, spoke on the 
qualifications of safety adminis- 
trators. Many times since I have 
read that talk. One idea I share 
with you. He suggested that we 
establish pipelines of information 
to the knowledge and experience 
of other men. We must have free 
exchange of ideas. 

We have been doing this right 
here. Representatives of indus- 
tries, service organizations, civic 
authorities, and educational insti- 
tutions have presented methods 
tested by years of usefulness. 

These plans we should apply 
with modification. Always, we 
should be checking the results. 
We should use the laboratory 
method so familiar in our environ- 
ment. By analizing the obvious, 
we will find the useful truth. 

Let us focus on employees. Im- 
mediately someone mentions the 
dangers of injury at home, in 
transportation, at play. These 
sources of loss are important to 
all of us; but the responsibilty for 
plans and specific action belongs to 
others. We have definite responsi- 
bility for job accidents. Here we 
have a degree of control. 

Focus on job hazards, and values 
will develop. We have done this 
at Yale. In 1952 our accident 
frequency was 7.7. In 1958 it 
had dropped to 5.3. Our severity 
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in 1952 was 124 days. 
had fallen to 109 days. 


These decreases show we are 
moving in the right direction. We 
still have a long way to go. When 
Bethlehem Steel at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania can work %,509,000 
man hours without a single lost 
time accident, we can’t brag about 
our 43 cases for 8,100,000 man 
hours. Yet, when we learn of 
another university working almost 
the same man hours that had over 
150 cases, we are encouraged to 
continue our effort. 

At tne Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Campus Safety held at 
Purdue in ay, 1957, Major 
General G. C. Stewart, Executive 
Vice President of the National 
Safety Council, made a talk. In 
it he said, “Unfortunately we do 
not have a great deal of informa- 
tion on accidents that occur within 
college jurisdictions.” 

Let me underline the last words, 
“occur within college jurisdic- 
tions”. Here is another way to 
express the idea of focus. 

e check this principle agains 
the record at Yale. From 1951 to 
1957 student accidents averaged 
2180 a year. They were distrib- 
uted as follows: Sports 61.2%, 
Miscellaneous 36.6%, and Traffic 
2.2%. 

Our big problem is Sports. 
Here the responsibility belongs to 
the coaches. Complete physicals, 
adequate instruction, correct 
equipment, are clearly within col- 
lege jurisdictions. 

Miscellaneous accidents, such as 
falls on stairs or floors, cuts by 
broken glass, bumps, etc., all have 
a relation to structure or individ- 
ual habits. Structure is, of 


By 1958 it 


course, our responsibility ; but with 
students we have special problems. 
We may slip-proof a stairway and 
How 


install adequate hand rails. 
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do we prevent the student from 
coming down three steps at a time 
when he has overslept and is late 
for an important class or date? 

Although traffic accidents ac- 
counted for only 2.2% of the 
student total, the potential of 
severity is always great. Against 
this we must measure the difficul- 
ties involved, particularly in re- 
lation to students. First, the 
yearly turnover runs from 25% to 
35% of the undergraduate group. 
Second, in selecting students, in- 
formation is not secured on atti- 
tudes as pedestrians or drivers, 
past driving record or experience, 
or law of home state relating to 
licensing procedures and vehicle 
control. Certainly we have a large 
and definite interest, but the prob- 
lem is obviously outside of univer- 
sity jurisdiction. 

This conclusion is further em- 
phasized by a study made at Yale 
covering the period from 1920- 
1955. During these 35 years, 209 
students died while enrolled, 91 
as the result of accidents, or 43.8% 
of the total. But mark this. Only 
three, or 1.43%, of these deaths 
resulted from accidents that oc- 
curred on the campus. 

By focusing on employees, we 
will affect this student problem. 
To make employees safe, we must 
establish an abiding attitude of 
mind and habit of action. This 
example will surely affect the 
student body. 

This, then, is our main problem 
— preventing accidents to employ- 
ees. How shall we build and main- 
tain safe environment, secure safe 
equipment, establish safe proce- 
dures, gain supervisory coopera- 
tion, and finally get the individual 
to know, remember, and do without 
injury? 

Through analysis we can secure 
levers to produce effective action. 
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General statistics are a weaker 
device than “Old Man Specific’. 
Examples of this analysis will be 
presented under’ three main. 
heads: First, the circumstance 
surrounding the incident; second, 
the cost: and third, the correction. 

Because our concern is primarily 
with injuries to the human body 
—and in general outline people 
are similar—let us hang our 
individual cases on the human 
body. 

A dining hall worker bumps his 
toe against a table leg. The cost: 
$845 and 61 days away from the 
job. Correction: purchase safety 
shoes at $10 per pair for 84 
workers. If this man had been 
wearing this type of shoe at the 
time of the bump, there would 
have been no injury and no loss. 

Move up to the knee. A janitor 
is carrying two pails down a stair- 
way. He falls two steps and bangs 
his knee against the wall, fractur- 
ing it. The cost: $750. Correc- 
tion: make two trips. This allows 
one hand for the rail, one for the 
pail. 

Now someone says, “that will 
cost money”. Suppose it requires 
an hour a day. ssume this hour 
as unproductive. At this hourly 
rate of pay it would take two years 
to use up the cost of the accident, 
but in the meantime, we would 
have him on the job, instead of 
away, for 76 days. 

Think of an employee’s hands, 
especially the third finger on the 
left hand. This worker was help- 
ing to pull a truck loaded with 
bread into a room where it would 
be kept until cool. He called to 
the man pushing, “Put your back 
under it”. His fellow worker did 
this. The truck moved suddenly, 
and this third finger was crushed 
betveen the truck and the 
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latch. The cost: 
days lost. . 


$1328 and 25 


Correction began this way. On 


the afternoon of the accident I 
visited the scene. There were 
double doors opposite the door in- 
volved in the injury. ‘What’s be- 
hind those doors?” I asked. “The 
bake shop,” was the answer. 
“Can’t we open them and bring 
the trucks through this direct 
path?” The materials stored in 
front of these doors were moved, 
and the doors opened. I paced 
off the distance and compared it 
with the way taken by the men 
that morning. It was 45 feet 
shorter. Multiplied by the number 
of trips per year, and we have a 
saving of 11 miles of travel. At 
the same time we eliminated the 
hazard of the narrow doorway. 

Now the manufacturer of these 
bread trucks felt that they needed 
no handles. Each had convenient 
upright bars that could be firmly 
grasped, but every time one was 
pushed or pulled through an open- 
ing, there was the possibility of 
collision with the door, and always 
the hand of the worker would be 
between the truck and the door 
frame. Therefore, we had special 
handles installed on all of these 
trucks. 

Think of a_ thumb. This 
groundsman worked on a truck. 
One day the tail gate jammed. 
Without noticing the position of 
his right hand, he reached in with 
his left hand to remove the inter- 
fering material. He did this 
effectively, and the heavy gate 
moved rapidly down, so rapidly 
that his right thumb was caught 
between the chain and the moving 
gate. The crushing injury cost 
$2886 and 75 days. The elimina- 
tion of these pinch points formed 
by the chains involved only $20 
of expense. 
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As you look at this piece of 
timber, remember the lumbar 
vertebrae. Originally this timber 
was 7 feet long. You will notice 
that this crack goes all the way 
through it. It is an old crack. 
It was there, 37 inches long, when 
the worker picked up this 4” by 4” 
to place it across two pipes 12 feet 
from the floor to support a plank 
on which he planned to work. 
When he got on it, it broke clear 
through, and he fell to the con- 
crete floor fracturing his verte- 
brae. The cost: $2179 and 141 
days away from work. 

What would have been involved 
if this worker had taken the time 
to observe this crack? Taken the 
time to find a solid piece to sup- 
port his working surface? Time 
costs money; but $2179 is a big 
price to pay for this hunk of 
wood. 

Let us think of a wrist in re- 
lation toa chair. This was just an 
ordinary simple straight chair. I 
have been tempted to have a tag 
placed on it quoting its cost, a 
figure that is easy to keep in mind 
— $1002.35. A worker used this 
chair to climb on that she might 
reach the upper shelf of her locker. 
She fell, fracturing her wrist and 
was out 85 days. The medical, 
compensation, sick leave costs 
alone totaled $1002.35. What a 
lever to use in recommending the 
simple correction, which was to cut 
down the height of these cabinets, 
thus removing the temptation to 
use a chair or other improvised 
device to reach the top shelf of a 
locker. 

Consider the skin and the prob- 
lem we have, ail of us, with 
dermatitis. One such case _ in- 
volved a relatively small cost of 
$307, but the correction in rela- 
tion to this cost is significant. 
Special dispensers were purchased 
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from Bobrick Co. of Los Angeles, 
California. special formula 
called ‘“‘Lanolex,” giving us lano- 
lin in liquid form, was provided 
in every dining hall employee 
washroom for use after each hand 
washing. Thus the natural skin 
oils are restored after exposure to 
detergents. The cost of dispensers 
and a four-year supply of Lanolex 
will not equal the waste of this 
one dermatitis case. 

A worker’s wrist was injured 
while he was helping to sharpen 
and adjust a food chopper. When 
the starting switch failed to 
operate, the guard was removed, 
the plate over the switch removed, 
and the mechanic endeavored to 
push the switch to the starting 
position. His temporary assistant 
reached out instinctively to hel 
him. At that instant the switc 
moved, the blade spun, and the 
assistant was severly cut on the 
inside of his wrist. Six hours on 
the operating table and the skill of 
a carefully selected surgeon may 
prevent any loss of use of his hand. 
In any case, the accident was pain- 
ful and expensive. It could have 
been prevented by the removal of 
the blades before any attempt to 
adjust the switch was made. This 
would have taken 15 seconds to do. 
A conservative estimate of the 
total cost of this accident is 
$5000, which makes the value of 
each one of these 15 seconds $333. 

To reach the maximum in pre- 
vention values, specific material 
on cause, cost, and correction is 
not enough. These elements must 
be synthesized — woven into a 
coordinated plan. 

Yale Laboratory Safety Chart 
is an illustration. 

Just to read a chart, even hang 
one on the wall, is not enough. 
Preparation, alone, brings greatest 
value. 


Our procedure was an applica- 
tion of a method I found effective 
years ago in training men for the 
Maryland Casualty Company. To 
get them to know the history of 
insurance, I had each prepare a 
chart of development from 1667, 
the date of the great London fire. 
Only when this was done did I 
give them a copy of my chart. 

At Yale the idea of a chart grew 
from a request for a small wall 
card to remind of laboratory 
dangers. Analysis of accidents for 
the past year suggested that this 
would not do an effective job. 
Based on this analysis, 18 main 
classifications of dangers were 
tentatively selected. Three col- 
umns were to be used. One col- 
umn would list “Injury Causes’. 
Another, “Prevention Procedures 
and Devices”. A _ final column 
would be headed, “First Aid’’. 

In rough form these ideas were 
submitted to the Chairmen of 12 
departments, to the Dean of the 
Medical School and to the Director 
of the Department of University 
Health. All were asked to discuss 
with staff and then to confer with 
the Director of Accident Preven- 
tion. 

Even prior to these conferences 
results began to appear. One de- 
partment revised its own pro- 
cedures completely before making 
its recommendations. .. . 

The item relating to glass as 
an injury cause, brought objection 
to the suggested rubber guards. 
Were they necessary? Six specific 
injuries from glass were cited as 
proving dangerous. Then the objec- 
tion was made that guards would 
involve expense. The six injuries 
cost $828. The guards $5.95 a 
pair. One-hundred-thirty-three 
sets would about equal the accident 
cost. 


Another item 
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“Climbing”’. Its consideration 
provoked the statement, “We have 
no climbing problem.” 
dent of a technician using a table 
to reach a high point was cited. It 
was her jumping descent that 
caused the injury. 

Lifting is another item. The 
idea that no lifting was involved 
was met with reference to recent 
hernias. The secretary of a 
laboratory office called for the 
Service Department to move her 
desk. At the end of a half hour 
she decided she couldn’t wait any 
longer and tried to move it her- 
self. As a result, she strained her 
back, and for six months had to 
wear a special corset which defi- 
nitely interfered with her effect- 
iveness. 

As a result of discussing dangers 
involved with tanks containing gas 
under pressure, a new type of 
chaining was devised. Particular- 
ly significant is the cost of 50¢ per 
tank compared with a $6 de- 
vice.... 

Why include in the chart “Fall- 
ing Objects”? The answer called 
attention to a doctor who was 
struck on the head by a falling 
clock. Another doctor was badly 
burned on both arms by nitric 
acid. Why? Because something 
was knocked from a table and 
broke a gallon bottle of acid sitting 
on the floor. This emphasized the 
importance of proper storage, as 
well. Acids should never be placed 
where containers can be broken by 
falling objects. 

Naturally, there were major ob- 
jections. One chairman felt 
manuals were better than charts. 
His point was answered by a 
demonstration that in a manual he 
had ‘been using for two years he 
had overlooked definite informa- 
tion on procedure. 


An inci-: 


The chart does not supplant; it 
supplements manuals. Employees 
see the chart. They notice its 
reference to procedures. They ask 
for this infqrymation. The chart 
is a constant’ reminder of impor- 
tant detajled sourf~s of informa- 
tion. 

As the chart grew in size, I 
was i to suggest elimina- 
tion of “First Aid”. In an 
emergency there is no time to 
consult .a chart. Our Medical De- 
partment felt that it should be left 
in, because an employee reading 
what is necessary to do when an 
injury has occurred would then 
have a. deeper understanding of 
the personal values of safe pro- 
cedure. ... 

These are just a few fragments 
from the conferences—an _ en- 
richening experience. 

Finally agreement was reached. 
The charts were printed and dis- 
tributed. Then I made a dis- 
covery. Nowhere was there men- 
tion of the Department of Acci- 
dent Prevention. Posted on the 
wall of Biophysics, signed by the 
Department Chairman, it was 
Biophysics’ chart. The red under- 
lined sections were the hazards 
present in that laboratory at the 
time of posting. No outsider was 
making the rules... . 

Multiple values do exist in uni- 
versity accident prevention. In 
our colleges we have all the es- 
sential tools to get these values. 
What tools? Why, knowledge of 
their desires, capacities, 

abits ; knowledge of materials and 


forces ; the laws of physical action; 


drama, poetry, art, to give life and 
reality to basic principles. 

A school is a natural laboratory 
where truth can be discovered and 
its effectiveness demonstrated to 
benefit all humanity. 
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